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in this view of the matter. For the careful exclusion of all dis- 
tinctions is just as well a preservation of distinction. It becomes 
the distinction of simplicity from diversity — of the one from the 
many. To put the indeterminate in the form of a judgment is to 
put it in the form of contrast, and hence to make it one term Of a 
distinction. 

Paradox IV. — The Principles of Contradiction and Excluded 
Middle are not absolute laws of thought or of existence. 

This paradox justifies itself by showing that whatever is finite 
is a vanishing phase in some process ; hence it is not perfectly 
self-identical, but only a becoming. The becoming is not exclu- 
sively being, nor not-being ; it is not the somewhat that is ap- 
proaching, nor entirely the somewhat it is developing out of. It 
is identical, not as a static, but as a movement or evolution. This 
means that it has its identity in its universality, and not in its par- 
ticularity. Again, when we speak of the total, the principles of 
contradiction or of excluded middle do not exhaust the statement 
of it. It is identical, but only as a process of differentiation. The 
generic process is self-determining — which means that its iden- 
tity does not exclude self-difference. 

It is seen that these so-called laws of thought are not practical. 
All thought has the implication of a totality in which these prin- 
ciples are not absolute but subordinate. 
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*' I desire not to seek the deep-hidden Beaton of Beauty, 
Leit it should vanish like haze when it is sought to be grasped." 

Sxtdzb's " Dilpbio DATS." 

Use, Beauty, and Reason : each of these is a ruler of men. 
But Use rules by a sort of Exterior Necessity, which at first 
seems tyrannical, since no justification, or reason, for it is found, 
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except in the useful result. Beauty, on the contrary, enthralls us 
by an interior Necessity, not known as .Reason, hence mysterious. 
But, since it is pleasing, and not irksome, like the Necessity of Use, 
we yield ourselves to its dominion cheerfully ; and, like the poet 
quoted above, we declare, in the spirit of the Greek, that we wish 
not to seek the mysterious Eeason of this Beautiful tyranny, lest 
its mystery be profaned, and it vanish from our eyes. 

But Reason, also, is a ruler of us ; and in it there is an Abso- 
lute Necessity. The Necessity here is a known necessity, both as 
external and internal. There is no waiting for experiment or for 
result to test it, as iu the case of Use ; for the Reason shows 
itself, at once, as necessarily developing, of itself, into manifold 
results. Nor is it mysterious, as in the case of Beauty, but clear 
as crsytal, and unperturbed by doubt or fear. Its enjoyment, 
therefore, is rather a peace than a joy ; it is not an excitement, a 
stimulant, but a calm repose,' where one is sure of his object." 
For it is the Necessity of the thing in itself which is here regarded. 
This is, to be sure, a felt Necessity, as in the case of Beauty ; but 
it is also a seen Necessity, as in the case of Use ; for here the 
Reason develops itself Objectively into its results ; the Idea, of 
itself, creates infinitely, and this with an absolute Certainty. Yet 
this is true only of the last Reason — the ultimate, Divine Reason, 
which is both in us and without us. So that this Reason, thus 
taken as no longer mysterious as in Art, nor merely proximate as 
in Science, can be found only in Religion, as the Divine Relation, 
the communion of Man with God. 

Yet this Reason develops itself gradually, though covertly, 
through all the preceding phases of Science, Art, and Philosophy ; 
and, in each of these, takes its threefold form of Use, Beauty, 
and Religious Act. To trace this development or transformation 
may be worth an hour's attention. For this development is not 
only patent in historical form as that of Mankind in general, but 
is also the manifest, and even necessary, course of development 



1 1. «., Beauty, in Motion ; Reason, in Rest ; Use, in both. 

* Certainty of the universal, as against sense-certainty of the particular. Tet neither 
of these can give the other's form of certainty f As Stavolo answers his query, whether 
he can know his dead wife's presence, or whether she teen him now : " Je le eroii, mais 
je rien suis pas sur." Here, to see or touch would have made him " sure." (See Stallo 
«. Mill.) 
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for every individual, in his progression through the life and death 
of Nature, into the eternal life of the Spirit. 

I.— The Use. 

1. We may say, in general, that the Reason of every thing ' is 
in its use. This is a "World of Uses," says Sweden borg. And 
it is true that, when we look only to proximate reasons, the best 
reason we can give for a thing is its Use. 8 For in the Use the 
Reason shows itself as Cause : it is there closed together with and 
in its Effect ; so that it is really and veritably Cause, final, and 
not proximate. In other words, Cause is there no longer, merely 
" Succession," as Hume and Mill call it ; nor is it mere condition ; 
bnt it is realized as Cause in its Effect. Hence Science, considered 
merely as Inductive — as seeking for conditions which result in 
effects, and thus show a concrete instead of an abstract Cause — is 
a Useful Science — but only a useful one. This kind of Science is 
completed in finding the particular Use. The result justifies the 
Use of the means, and the Use is the Reason of the process fol- 
lowed. Such a Science, then, is only knowledge of an Art — of a 
way or method to produce particular resultB. 

But this is only a particular Science — not a universal one. Its 
" reasons " are only proximate reasons, because its Uses are only 
particular uses. This is very clear when we notice that what is 
useful for one purpose may be either useless, or destructive, for 
another. The Vishnu becomes Siva, and vice versa. It is very 
narrow-minded, then, to ask merely for the Use, if meaning only 
the particular Use — some use to me, some use to the body, some 
use that can be seen with the eyes (which to 6ome seems the only 
" demonstration ") — for uses are innumerable. This fact does not 
show Use to be an Unreasonable ; but, on the contrary, is just 
what demonstrates it to be Reasonable — not finitely, however, but 
wfinitely. The Scientist finds this out by discovering that there 
is none of his particular means for use, around which (however he 
seeks to isolate it) does not concentre itself this Infinite Without 
as a necessary factor in the Effect ; that is to say, the Absolute 
Whole, Outer and Inner, must be there in order to produce even 



1 1. «., at thing, as particular t 

* The moat " vitionary " of men leett all aa Use. 
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the least thing. The Use, in general — as generic — is the Reason 
Itself, just because it is thus Infinite, and thus self-contradictory 
when thrown into finite form, or when deemed particular only. 
No one form suffices for it ; it demands infinity of forms and hence 
contradictory ones ; for this name of " Use " does not suffice for it, 
does not measure what it is. In any particular form, it shows 
itself both as Useful and as Useless, both as beneficial and destruc- 
tive. The farmer observes that the birds destroy some of his 
grain, yet that they preserve it, on the whole, by devouring the 
insects and worms. But does he suppose that the bird is itself 
designed only to be useful to him in this way, and is only taking 
its pay for work done, though not on his pay-list, and without any 
design to benefit him ? Perhaps he does think so, when in a pious 
mood and sees dimly the One Cause working in all this, and for 
him only, and gives thanks. For in the first instance we look 
only to present use and proximate cause. And if we go beyond 
this to find final Use, then this infinity of forms which Use takes 
on quite confuses us, and compels our return to the present Use — 
so long as we regard only the Useful. 

" "What is the use of this ? " is, therefore, a proper question to 
ask. But it is not answered by saying : " /don't see any use of 
it." Such an answer only declares our own ignorance, our in- 
ability to see the Reason of it. Everything that exists has its 
raison d'etre, or it would not exist. Its conditions for being are 
its being, and its right to be, so long as these conditions exist. 
These conditions are used to create it; and if we knew these, 
and could control them, we also could create the thing ; just as 
now, by knowing them to some extent, we can modify or destroy 
it. 1 But since we perceive but a small part of the infinite rela- 
tions which enter into this creating, as the absolute conditions for 
the existence of any, the least thing, we have to content ourselves 
with changing and modifying what is created, according as we 
learn the means therefor. "We accept, or destroy, or modify, ac- 
cording as we find, or deem, useful to us. Thus we take things 
only on their useful side. This is for ub their reasonable side. 



1 Man cannot, it seems, control the life-process ; bis power ends in the chemical 
sphere, and is scant there. It does not enter the vital realm, but seems quite un- 
limited in the inorganic or abstractly mechanical. 
9 
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The other side of them, seeming to us useless, seems also unrea- 
sonable. 

2. But, since we consider only the use to us, this, also, is an 
unreasonable side. For it is not reasonable to suppose all made 
for Man's use, especially in the way in which he here first re- 
gards it, as for his bodily use — his food, drink, and shelter. For 
infinitely more things are outside of these uses than are within 
them. And, besides, the final use of everything is in itself, and 
is for all, as is shown at once in the fact that there are number- 
less persons seeking for it there ; and whose " rights " of use con- 
test with each other, and go into an endless conflict, as particular 
only. 1 There seems to be no Reason whatever, then, in this point 
of view, of mere Utility, when taken thus as only particular use, 
or as egoistic use, my use only. This resolves it wholly into self- 
contradiction and universal conflict. My use is another man's 
injury ; my gain is his loss. If I first find and eat, another 
starves. The " reason " is here lost in utter irrationality. " It is 
not Reason," we argue, " that makes things useful ; but it is Use, 
only, that makes them reasonable. Thus we try to deny the real- 
ity of any Absolute Reason, because, as we say, if that existed it 
would make things harmonious. So we resort to Utility, and 
declare it to be " absolutely the Only Reason," not in 60 far as 
it is infinitely Relative and so truly absolute, but in so far as it 
is finite, and particular utility — my use only. But we see that this 
Utility, as " Absolutely Only Reason," turns itself into just that 
conflict which we declare to be inconsistent with Reason. After 
all, then, we have to worship this Utility, not as Reason, but as 
Use only, when we take it in this particular way, and declare that 



1 And are at mar with them ; and this is all that makes them merely " useful ; " so 
that the; really find their Reason in their destroyers, their opposites. Abolish that 
and they cease to be merely useful, and must take some other aspect, such as " pleas- 
ant," " beautiful," etc. Here is the dialectic finding of the third term by which one 
proceeds from * first unity of opposites to a new form of the notion. The "pleasant" 
is the next sensuous result. And this at once parts itself into infinite relativity again 
in a witch's dance with the unpleasant, so that there is no peace for the Pleasure-phi- 
losophers, either as a more or less of pleasure, nor as a zero between + and — , where 
the sum total is either a nothing or an unknowable. But this Peace shows itself, after 
all, as the only possible unity of Feeling as both pleasure and pain ; it is a Rational, 
Divine peace, which must necessarily be lost in every finite form and be found there 
only as a more or less of Joy, promising to be peace in its Infinite form. 
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utility is the only reasonable thing, or motive, or Worship. For 
the god also must show himself useful to this utilitarian spirit ; 
and so the Chinaman trounces his gods when they fail to answer 
his paper prayers, or serve him to his notion. (And John China- 
man is not the only " utilitarian " [or " John "] who likes to see 
" the god " draw well, and judges of him accordingly.) 1 

Hence, this is the state of mind out of which spring the " Use- 
ful Arts." Man's Art comes in here to modify the conditions of 
his existence. He has found Nature stepmotherly, driving him 
to his own inventions, in proportion as he rises above mere Na- 
ture's wants. She makes nothing for his ideal wants ; he must 
himself make what he finds needful to satisfy them." Thus she, 
too, is wholly unreasonable, for she treats him only as an animal, 
good to him as a baby, bad to him as a man. Nature abhors this 
spirit in the man — the Spirit that overlooks her, pierces through 
and beyond her ; and, with a poetic discontent, is ever seeking 
to mould her Universal forms into something exclusively his 
own, for himself alone, and in which she has no share. Thus 
she is " a jealous god." And he, looking upon her as unreason- 
able, undertakes to put his Eeason into her, and make her ra- 
tional. 

But at first this is all mere dreaming — anything but useful, 
apparently. And yet it is the first beginning of Science. Science 
begins in the Useful Arts ; and these Arts begin as an imitation 
of Nature. If some one had not dreamed or fancied there was 
some connection between the seed which fell from the tree and 
the new tree which sprang from it, where would have been our 
sowing and reaping ? Yet the man who first planted a seed must 
have wondered whether it would be a success, and also whether 
he had not committed a sacrilege. For who, pray, even now, can 
give any reason why the seed should become a plant, other than 



1 For one of these men with an eye bo open for vie, it muit be a right tunning god 
that can pass his critical inspection. 

9 And if it be true that she develops him from the gorilla, so also it seems to be true 
that, like the gorilla, who loses his youthful intelligence when his growth gives him a 
strength which no longer needs it, so Nature makes this ancestral taint cling to the man : 
for when he has learned the "laws of Nature," and grown strong thereby, he suddenly 
becomes " agnostic " — "knows nothing I" Such is the secret malice of Nature for 
bim. Her love is one that would always keep him at the" breast; her law, one that 
would nullify his spirit. 
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that it has been tried and found so ? And would not the first ex- 
perimenter be more sensible of this mystery of Life by far than we 
Moderns, grown callous in our habitual handling of these inmost 
laws, so that we have lost the finer tact, ceased to feel the heart- 
beat of " the God " in them ? "We have come to regard them as 
abstractions, and no longer as a deity who acts. That first in- 
stinct, insight, of the primitive man is, then, the truer one, after 
all, for it goes beyond all our proximate causes, and TJsefnl 
Reasons, to the Divine Cause, the Absolute Reason of the thing. 
The Divine reveals itself here — inwardly, to the mind, as the 
Reason of this thing ; and outwardly, in the object, as Useful. It 
is a narrow view, to be sure ; yet it may compare favorably with 
any Modern Science which aspires to find the Divine wholly as an 
abstract Law, and system of laws, and so be able to turn it wholly 
into Use, and destitute of Reason, except such relative Reason as 
Man himself puts into it. For since Man here looks upon his 
own Reason as a Nothing, the Divine is thus made a Nothing, 
and as Use, only a material Use — a machine ; and Man himself 
will be thus found to be only material, and God as only his idea. 
The wonder then will be, how the Man can contrive to thus 
know how to use the whole Universe, if there is not already a 
Divine Knowing of it, and an Absolute Reason in it, which he 
can use for this purpose ! ' 

3. But this Inductive Science, as we have seen, proceeds only 
by experiment, since it seeks only the Use, the result, or the 
thing, in a particular form. And so, also, with the Useful Arts, 
so long as they aim only at the present use. The reason for doing 
thus or so is only that thus the thing has been done aforetime. 
In this way the Useful Arts may descend from generation to 
generation ; but in this way they make no progress ; and this fact 



1 The Scbellingistic (and perhaps Boehmian) error here seems to be that it uses him 
to know itself, to become self-conscious. Thus the Divine is originally an l/hconscious, 
and its development a mechanical one. But the truth rather is that he (Man) uses it 
to know what is, and it uses him to know what is not (this reverse side of it&elf which 
is not, can never be, but only unconsciously appear as a Creation of the mind). Thus 
the act is made reciprocal ; not arbitrary, but necessary relation of the two terms ; the 
one a knowing of the Appearance as Finite, the other a knowing of the Reality as In- 
finite. For Knowing is not something which can be developed, but must develop itself. 
As finite its relation is to the Unconscious as what it as particular is not. But as In- 
finite its relation is to the finite in general as what is not — not 1 as Bivine. 
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shows they are still without Reason, mysterious. Since the only 
reason given for them is experiment, no change or progress can 
be made except by experiment. 1 There is a certain truth in this ; 
for experiment alone can show objectively the last Reason in its 
actual operation in the effect. But it is not yet suspected that 
this "last Reason" also resides (as the first Reason) in the 
Thought of the inventor, and has been used by him in forming 
his idea before he threw it into objective realization. All " dem- 
onstration," then, must be actual — to the eyes. "Your idea may 
be good, but we don't understand it ; let us see the thing ; I find 
it useful after our way of thinking." "When a Frenchman first 
introduced the potato (planted from peelings) into a district 
where, yearly, people died of starvation, there was rather an anx- 
iety to have him fail than succeed. For the vanity of prophe- 
sying failure was strongly interested ; and its taunts nearly drove 
the poor man frantic before his potatoes showed their heads and 
promised plenty hereafter to his starving tormentors. Such is the 
folly of human nature while it can see no Reason, except out- 
wardly. For such people " there is no use " of doing a thing new 
until it is done ; and as for thinking, no use at all of that.' . " Let 
others think for us, and tell us what to do." And obviously this 
is the necessity of the situation in primitive times ; a few must 
think for the many, teach them the Art only, since they cannot, 
or worse, will not, learn the Science. After all, then, there seems 
to be a natural need of " revelators," and a " natural selection " of 
" superstitions ; " and what fathers them is precisely this induc- 
tive way of thinking, this seeing nothing except outwardly, and 
as present Use. 

Science, Art, and Religion are all very tenacious of this first 
form of Utility, the particular and present Use. Very loth and 
slow are they to break away from any such form once found and 
tested. They may even hold it sacred ; and rightly : for the 
Divine is indeed formally actualized in everything really useful. 



1 This shows how Buckle, who charges the hindrance wholly to " superstition " (which 
is indeed its first form, since the Art is held to be " revealed," and hence sacred), him- 
self ends by making a superstition of experiment; the inductive process has become 
sacred, a sort of fetich which no man must dare to even speak against, or question its 
infallibility ! 

'That " butters no parsnips !" 

* XVI-9 
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But if they consider this Use as of Divine authority in its form, 1 
which is fixed, rather than its Idea, which is self-transforming, 
then do they become fairly crystallized, as in China. And just 
so far as there is failure to recognize that (before-mentioned) in- 
finite transformability which Utility has in respect to form, so 
far is there a stagnation of invention, or a halting and suspected 
progress of it. As, for example, in England, where there is no 
authority except in trying the thing, and yet to get it tried is like 
pulling teeth, since it is " against all custom ! " and hence shocks 
the very moral sense of Great Britain ! Now, this view of things 
is certainly the safest, as well as the only one for those who regard 
ideas with suspicion, and consider deductions from them danger- 
ous, and induction from "facts" the only real Science. But it is 
clear that, with such a view, every advance must be an Art be- 
fore it can become a Science, must be known practically before 
it is theorized, must be seen Objectively before its inner idea gets 
any official recognition. Thus Idea, though supposed to be in us 
(if anywhere), is really made to stand without,' " knocking at the 
door," as the Great Master represents himself, petitioning to be 
let in " to sup with us," and illumine us with a new and Divine 
Light. Yet we, wedded to some mere form, encrusted in a crys- 
tallization of prejudice, reject the Divine Revealer, and say to 
him : " At another time (may be) I will let thee in. I fear and 
distrust thy Lordly tread, thy infinite, soul-dissolving flights ! " 
Or, we meanly say to ourselves : " First show thyself useful ! 
Beautiful thou mayest be, lovely as the Sons of the Morning! 
But what Use have I for Beauty ? This stern Necessity shuts me 
up to the Useful." 

Yet Death is not Beauty ; and just because it seems not so, we 
shun it. And all our present " Uses " have, more or less, this aim 
to put out of sight, or out of mind, this unbeautif ul Death. Thus, 
negatively at least, our worship of Use is a worship of the Beau- 
tiful, as a hate of the Ugly. 

But so also does Empirical Science find the Beautiful lurking 



1 True, also, of forma or methods of thinking — philosophic forms, etc., etc. 

* This is the phase of " Being" — th» Idea beheld as Outer only. Then in " Essence " 
it seems Inner only — ReflectiTe. Lastly, in " Notion " it recognizes just this necessity 
of showing itself in the real Outer act and not merely in the Apparent act, which as 
Etsence it posits in the merely .4W-object. 
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in all its forms, at least trying to be, in a positive way- Even in 
the cold crystal which seems Death itself it works a radiant trans- 
formation. And in the Useful Arts, as Science progresses, it is 
found that the shape most perfect theoretically — least wasteful, 
since every part is made to serve, and not to drag by excess — and 
hence the most useful shape (e. g., in a tool, or a bridge), is also a 
beautiful form.' There is no waste of material, no loss of 
strength, no crude and useless disproportion in Beauty. And so 
Beauty issues from the tossing waves of Utility, like the ancient 
Goddess of Love, riding on their crested spray. 

II. — Beauty. 

1. But, though Beauty seems to be thus born of Use, or of Utili- 
ties, yet it seems, also, to be something quite independent thereof.' 
We may say it rises away from Use, like the bouquet from a wine, 
or the odor of a rose, and floats in the ether as a being' apart and 
different — the soul of a thing which disdains its mere body — the 
spirit which shakes itself free, and would be by itself. 

To express this fact in a form less seemingly fanciful, and to 
show its necessity, in what may be deemed a more " practical " as- 
pect of it, may not be easy to do in a general or universal way. 
But it is not very difficult to do this in respect to those proximate 
reasons with which most people readily content themselves. For 
here we have found Beauty issuing from Use, and purely in a 
formal way. For example, the shape of a tool or a column has 
been determined by Science, with view only to Use ; and the most 
economic and strongest form has been found to be a beautiful 
one. Now, this is a mere matter of Form, apparently, quite inde- 
pendent in its effect as Beauty, of its effect as practical Use. 
The tool is to work with ; the column is to sustain a weight ; but 
the Beauty is only for the eye — a " joy forever " for the spirit. 



1 So also in the human form it has been observed that, though the rude line, 
straight line, may give the impression of physical strength, jet the strongest has always 
the curved line ; and the great man — the spiritually stroDg (see the faces of Caesar, 
Napoleon, Goethe, Dante, Shakespeare) — has always the feminine mark upon its form 
and features. Thus sex shows itself as a unity when it realizes itself in the Spirit again 
as Strength and Beauty, Use and Are. 

* Like Quantity, merely as relation, independent of the particular Being, or like 
Essence, merely as Inner relation, independent of the Outer relation. 
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This form, then, may be taken merely for its Beauty. A model 
of the Parthenon, or of other Beauty realized from Use, may give 
the same sense of Beauty. Hence copies of such Use-objects be- 
come Art-objects for the mind alone. This Outer Beauty seems 
to thus transform itself into something Universal, and to address 
itself to something Universal and Inner — within us. And so, if 
there be any Use in this Beauty, it is an Infinite Use, for these 
Forms go down the ages forever, and they are not for one, but for 
■all. 

And, in like manner, Natural objects are severed from their uses, 
and even pictured, so that they may be seen and prized for their 
Beauty alone. This is as much as to say that the Beautiful in 
Nature is something that can be severed from her, and from her 
mere usefulness ; and that it is the only thing worth keeping, or 
that can be kept ; all the rest is mortal ; this is immortal. Thus 
it is that Beauty, though derived from the Useful, though neces- 
sary to the best form for Use and so hinting that Man's best Use 
must be always found in the Beautiful, and that Nature would be 
all Darkness and only Death to him but for this Beautiful in it, 
necessary to him as a spirit, though needless to him as a body ; 
thus it is that this Beauty seems of itself to be Form only, and, as 
such, to be wholly separated from the Use, both in the Outer ob 
ject and also in the inner conception of it. 

In short, Beauty, of itself, is thus made useless, apparently. It 
is wholly severed from the outer or finite use. It is no longer a 
Use, but a luxury — not necessary. Its use is only for itself alone ; 
it does not perish in the using, but lives in the thought which alone 
can use it. As Objective Form, it justifies itself by only seeming 
Beautiful ; and if it do this, its particular use is no longer regarded 
— is lost to view. Hence its Use, as Beautiful, becomes Universal ; 
it is for all ; and no one's use of it interferes with another's ; it 
divides itself, like the spiritual loaf, into a miraculous feast, whereas 
a particular use is only for him who uses the object, and, in using, 
destroys it ; here the Object is wholly for each, and is also inde- 
structible. "What can it be ? There is a mystery here. But it is 
evident that, even when we fix our eyes upon some particular ob- 
ject and find this Beauty possessing it, it is the very fact that every 
particular Use has disappeared from it, and ceased to limit it, that 
gives it this Universal Use of Beauty. Just what makes it Beauti- 
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ful is, tbat it is for all. It is even impertinent to seek for its finite 
use. It is destructive of its Beauty to try to find anything partic- 
ularly useful in it as object ; that belongs to the object itself, and 
brings us at once to Earth. The Beauty, as for all, is independent 
of this object. It is mine ; it is thine ; yet it is neither mine nor 
thine. It stands for itself in a sort of Infinitude, that makes one 
dream rather than think in this finite and particular way, which 
looks only (like the animal) to present use, or my use. Such is 
the conclusion which Kant arrives at respecting Beauty. The 
Judgment of Beauty, he says, is one for which we can assign no 
reason (i. e., no particular reason), and yet we feel it to be an 
apodictic one — a Universal Judgment. It is a Judgment in 
which all must feel the same inner necessity to affirm the Beauty, 
he thinks, without our being able to give any reason why. It is 
not to be explained how Beauty thus imposes itself upon us. It is 
like the vital spark, in that all finite reasons fail to account for 
it. It shows itself, without Reason, 1 then ; or, if there be any 
Reason for it, it must be the Infinite Reason, which man can only 
feel, but not utter — can recognize in its Outer forms, but not 
within him. And so Snider, echoing the Greek spirit, which 
revelled in this sense of External Beauty, says : 

" Not any origin wish I to seek of the beautiful object ; 
Not any Use shall I ask when it before me doth lie ; 
Simply I try to surrender myself to its waters of beauty, 
There unconsciously float, while I am rocked to repose." 

2. Now, in this mood, Beauty seems to be for us a mere passive 
enjoyment." And this Beauty, which reveals itself as a Necessity 
in us, 3 has come upon the man, we may say, by a sort of accident. 
In his search for the most useful, most scientific form, he has kept 
paring away the wood, the iron, or the marble, till, unsuspectingly, 
he has* reached this Beautiful Form. The form of "the god" 



1 Thua, in Nature, Beauty is the irrational, if viewed on merely Inductive principles. 

s We reach the form of " Pleasure " here instead of Use ; but since we are dealing 
with Reflective- or Thought-forms, rather than sense-form, we reach this " pleasure " in 
its highest form, the Infinite joy of Beauty, which will show itself as involving also an 
Infinite Suffering. 

8 Just as Use enforces itself by External Necessity. 

4 Same " accident " in Nature's chancing upon Beauty. It is not chosen by her ; but 
as a merely mechanical process Nature finds Beauty necessary for greatest force. The 
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stands revealed to him. This Divine Form of Beauty lifts him 
out of himBelf into infinite dreams. He is no longer himself, but 
«fo-self; and he feels himself transforming with it into infinite 
forms all of this one and same Beauty, yet all different — an in- 
finite variety. Or, this same revealing, and its consequent inner 
transformation, comes to him from his regarding Nature's own 
forms with an eye lifted above mere present Use, not clouded nor 
preoccupied with mere egotistic desire, but free and clear in a mo- 
ment of spiritual vision. And then, too, all without seems to 
have a spirit in it. The elf, the sprite, disport in the waters 
and in the air, the naiads in the fountains, the nymphs in the 
forests, the gods in the heavens — the Infinite One, in all. 

But this is a mere seeing, mere outlooking — a mere passion ' of 
enjoyment. And just because it is an infinite outgoing of the 
soul, and takes the man wholly out of himself, it is an Experience 
which returns, reacts upon himself with an awakening shock. 
He has experienced the Infinite. He would fain be no longer 
himself. His spirit, when steeped in these celestial dews of Beau- 
ty, seems veritably dissolved therein, and afloat on an infinite 
ocean of joy. No longer any cares annoy, nor needs besiege this 
being of his which no longer seems to him finite. But, alas ! this 
new, this Infinite life has been, after all, a deathful exchange for 
him ! He has lost sight of his finite want only to find an infinite 
need.' This Beauty is what is necessary for him. Without its 
infinite delights he shall henceforth find nothing Useful to him. 
Nothing else is worth the possessing, still less worth the pains of 
getting. His spirit is revealed to him as a something which truly 
lives, only in this Beautiful ; all else is death for it. 

Thus the joy of Beauty comes back into a cutting pain. It is a 
two-edged sword that cleaves the spirit asunder from its Object, 
and hence from itself, since without that Object it is no longer 



Infinite of Power and Beauty meet in the same point as generative centre. But neither 
Nature nor man need choose Beauty ; it is only the Best, not the only form of power. 
Were it the only, there could be no choice. 

1 Because an Exhaustion of one's self in this supposed reaching out, unconscious that 
the process is a development within ? Or because a mere resistance to the pulsing of 
outer motion-form growing infinitely concentrated and rapid? 

* This is the first unconscious Religious Experience — not yet recognized as Religious, 
but only as Sentiment. 
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itself— its new-found self — no longer spirit, in this free and in- 
finite way. The sense of this fact is what renders the mind, 
through its suffering, perceptive of its own self as active, and no 
longer as a merely passive recipient. Oat of this intense craving ' 
for Beauty comes the irresistible impulse to create it. Since it has 
vanished into this inner blackness — this suffering of the spirit — that 
shall be its birth-pangs. The spirit shall say to this Darkness : 
" Let there be Light ! " And Light shall be : First playing, like 
an aurora, on this background of Darkness, and, finally, struggling 
into Divine sunrise for the soul, glorying in its own self-made Day. 
This is a Day that will endure ; for it is not this Nature's finite 
day, with its sunrise and sunset, but that Spiritual Day which the 
Spirit Divine has wrought in the Spirit Human, as this latter's 
own struggle into full consciousness — a consciousness of what is 
not this or that, or here or there, but of what Eternally and Infi- 
nitely is — the Beautiful and Divine. 

3. Thus the spirit of Beauty, by its necessary operation in the 
mind," proclaims itself as creative. It makes its own objects. It 
does this, at first, inwardly, in Idea. But then it wishes also to 
externalize them, as if it sought to make them creative also — at 
least seemingly so ; for do not they also seem to create, since they, 
at least, suggest this same idea of their Maker, and thus recreate 
it in others as Idea ? Thus they are Words." Words of Life to 
others. They speak of this Beautiful life, which is the only true 
life, since it is Eternal. Thus they illumine the Darkness : they 
shed the light of Spiritual life. Nay, then, there seems to be a 



1 It would seem that the Divine can give us only hungers, and the means to feed 
them, so far as this is a matter of mere sensibility. But we can create only the finite 
food for these, though infinitely, whereas the Divine can create only the Infinite, 
though finitely, as Creation. 

8 As its Absolute Essence, or its Infinity of Inner Relation, where it joins on to the 
Infinity of Outer Relation, which is mere Quantitative Relation of Form, as different 
and separable from the Relation of Idea, though not from essence merely as Force, but 
one with that. 

3 I. «., the External Form is Middle Term ; yet, like Words, mere means arbitrarily 
posited, and to be learned only by experience as sign. This does not destroy the actual- 
ity of the symbol, yet shows its meaning can be got only by Inner purely Ideal compari- 
son and Reflection. Thus the necessity of the Inductive Method is shown as well as 
that of the Deductive, and their necessary unity, in respect to the Outer, while the De- 
ductive is independent in respect to the Inner, the purely Spiritual Relation. 
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still deeper Reason for their production thus outwardly, instead 
of being kept within as mine alone. They are not mine ; they be- 
long to all, they are for all. They would not be, completely, there- 
fore, unless thus presented to all. But still this is not the final 
Reason for externalizing them. It is only a proximate or " a suf- 
ficient " reason why an Artist should create for others. May he 
not also create for himself alone, 6ince he can see no reason why 
his creations should suggest anything at all to others? He learns 
that fact only by experience, and an experience not always affirm- 
ing it. And so in Nature we may say that the Divine Creator has 
revealed himself in the Useful, only as finite and hence contradic- 
tory ; but in Beauty as an Infinite. Yet this Revelation in Beau- 
ty, as we have noted, is, just because it is Infinite, rather a cruel 
than a loving one, since it seems to appeal to sensibility only, and 
thus divides itself, for the sense, into a mere Infinite Appearing 
and Vanishing — a life and death of finite forms. Thus, instead of 
a joy only, it is rather a Cupid's 6haf t of suffering — the sight of a 
God who flees — elusive and Unknowable, though no longer Un- 
known. This is only making of Man a Tantalus. So the Reason 
of Beauty is still to seek beyond the Beauty as Outer and Formal ' 
only ; and this Outering of it is still a mystery, although it seems 
to reveal. Mayhap we shall fall upon that elusive final Reason 
by tracing the course of Art, and noting whither its tendency 
points, or where its infinite development centres itself at every 
step, as always, essentially, a one and same Relation. 

(a.) A3 for Use, so for Beauty, Man begins his creative efforts 
by imitation.* As in the case of Use he saw no reason in doing 



1 So with the Reason of " Essence " merely as inner Beauty of Outer Form, for this, 
after all, can be only the Infinite Form as Form — the Form of the whole as External— 
not the Idea which creates it. 

5 Imitation is instinctive, because, in fact, a necessity for sensible knowing ; it is the 
mode of sensibility as a knowing. Imitate a motion, and you know what it signifies. 
Yet this meaning is also casual, accidental, like the motion, and hence open to an arbi- 
trary choice of meanings as finite relations ; only in its infinite relation is this motion 
fully rationalized as Rest, and its meaning made to begin as definite relation of Outer 
form correspondent to the relations of Idea. Thus Motion is first imposed upon us as 
a trial — an experience in finite relations of the Infinite whole. To imitate these is to 
learn only a part and a falsity. Yet the impulse to know urges on. And this gives a 
joy even to the suffering. So much so that even the malign, the diabolic, is imitated 
in order to know it. The fatal nature of this imitative instinct when habitual, and its 
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thus or so, except in the result, so he finds no reason why this 
Natural object is beautiful, except that he so feels it to be. It 
seems safest, therefore, to imitate, to reproduce exactly. " For (he 
reasons) the same effect will follow the same cause." Here he is 
not aware that both cause and effect must be in himself, if it is 
only a matter of his feeling. Nor does he consider that if the 
cause is really external, as he argues, then his reproduction can- 
not possibly be the same cause, and hence cannot have the same 
effect. Nevertheless, his reasoning is practically correct, that an 
exact imitation is the surest way to reach the desired result, so 
long as he recognizes no other reason for this result than a mere 
external object. That is, he must obey an outer teacher till he 
finds an inner one. 

(b.) Hence the Eules of Art, in respect to the Beautiful as well 
as the Useful, are at first rules of experience. There is no science 
of it except that of experiment. The artist tries his " causes," and 
tries again. Thus he ventures beyond the road of mere imitation. 
What he can try, as means, is infinite. In this way, then, he 
gains a certain freedom. He at least breaks loose from Nature 
and is thrown upon his own invention. 1 And now, if he reflects, 
he must soon see that the very fact that this way of trying by 
mere experiment is endless, renders it childish and arbitrary. Its 
necessity turns itself into chance. Since he has an infinite choice, 
it is no choice, but only haphazard. No credit to him if he suc- 
ceeds ; it is only a chance stroke, like that which an old painter, 
in a fit of anger, gave to his work to spoil it, and thereby happily 
perfected it. 



nature Dot recognized as merely Emotional, if) seen in the disposition to jump from 
Table Rock, e. g., in accord with the falling waters of Niagara. To know only what 
seems, we must be it in the form of motion. 

1 /. «., finds that Quantitative Relation as Formal is quite separable from the Outer 
thing as of other qualities ; but does not yet see that his own ideal activity in inven- 
tion is also equally and as absolutely separable from all Externality taken as a Created 
Whole. That is of one Form only essentially from bottom to top— merely repeated — 
iterated eternally from centre to circumference, while he is ideally a capacity for in- 
finite variety of forms all qualitatively different, yet independent of quantity ; and it is 
these which he seeks to put in outer forms because he seems to see them in outer forms, 
although they are not and cannot be there. He tests this fact by his Art-Creations. 
These have the same seeming, the same conductive power as those of Nature. But the 
qualities cannot be attributed to these, since they lack motion, which imposes our delu- 
sions on us through the senses. 
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Hence, here comes again that reaction into the self, before 
described — a reaction into what seems a total inner Darkness, out 
of the very infinity of the supposed external " causes." If one is 
to " try " all these possible causes, where is the end of it ? The 
very impossibility of this shows the Artist that, in so doing, he is 
working without Reason. Then he reflects: "Is this Beauty, 
then, irrational ? Pray, why do I try these causes or means ? 
Merely to see if the effect follows. But where is this effect ? 
Why, in myself : there alone I find it. When this effect is pro- 
duced in me, I know it, though I know no reason for it." 

Evidently he is speaking of some particular reason, and is 
still looking for that without. Hence he does not, even yet, con- 
clude that the cause must also be in him, if the effect is. He only 
recognizes himself free as to means, and left to his own sensibility 
to judge of their results. Thus he makes of himself not yet a 
creator, but only a Judgment ; not yet an Artist, but only a critic. 
Tet he becomes, in a sort, unconscious of his means. It seems 
rather an inspiration, than a reasoning, that guides his hand. 
Hence the Rules of Art now become imitation of " Masters," of 
men, instead of imitation of Nature. The Reason is thus taken 
from Nature, and given to Man — but not yet as his, or rather 
only as his, as a particular man. 1 The " master-pieces " are taken 
as models. Their forms, colors, arrangement, are studied. These 
methods have been found successful — that is, the " Reason " for 
them. 

(c.) But this is only a finite reason, only a reason for imitating 
them. These works, as Man's own, seem nearer the creative 
source than Nature's, or more specially adapted as models for 
Man's Art. So this is only a change of base from the Outer form 
to the Inner, ideal form, as what iB to be imitated, and its process 
of forming divined, if possible, by imitating it. Man has this 
instinctive sense, that in imitating a sensible motion he will catch 
the meaning of it ; and in imitating an ideal process, he will see 
at least the Reason in it, even if he cannot express it as a particu- 
lar " reason." 



1 Hence as a particular Reason it is still an Unknowable, even to the man himself ; 
since it is self-contradictory that Reason in general should be a particular reason only, 
or that what is for all can be thus monopolized. 
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So here. Beyond all these mere means — these colors, forms, and 
their proportions — is the reason why the " Master " chose these 
out of an infinite number. But he can give no reason except that 
he felt their success, or that he divined them by a sort of imagina- 
tion which he cannot describe as a method. And here it is noticed 
that different Masters equally succeed, though by different means. 1 
Hence each has his own " style" in respect to which " tastes " 
may differ as our nervous motions, or sensibilities, to them do ; 
yet judgments must agree that each is Beautiful in its way. Thus 
this Infinite Beauty particularizes itself in Man's Art, as it does 
in Nature ; yet each particular form suggests the Whole, the One 
and indivisible Beauty. 

No wonder, then, that this final Reason for it cannot be grasped, 
since it shows itself in forms infinitely various. This Outer form 
of it is then really indifferent to it in itself ; it cannot be tied to 
any one of them ; it can leave them all and exist only in the 
mind. In fact, it does thus disclaim them all, as mere means — 
mere wax in its hands — of which even an arbitrary use may be 
made, and Beauty spring therefrom, like the spray of a wave in 
Nature, or as Conventional Beauty in Man's Art (as, for exam- 
ple, in fashions, which are beautiful only because they are chang- 
ing).* Thus Beauty's only real form is in the Mind — ideal, 
infinite. This important fact is apparent from the inherent self- 
transformability which every Outer form must seem to possess 
as Form, of course, not as Outer thing before it can seem Beau- 
tiful. As before noted, the Beauty of it must seem to be some- 
thing which severs itself from every particular Use of the object, 
as merely Form, and at first as its form. But, thus ' freed from 



1 I. «., Beauty aa ideal begins to show itself wholly dependent on ideal form, and the 
outer form is mere wax in its hands, a mere arbitrary material which has no meaning 
save what is put into it ; and this varies with the idea which forms it. 

s " Because they change and can change." Tyrants, yet popular tyrants, chosen des- 
pots. 

' This it analogous to the escape of " Essence "-form from " Being "-form in its Jirst 
aspect as " Reflection," and its third phase as latent Idea. But the second phase of the 
Essence is only a change from Form as Passive in Quantity to Form as Active in Force, 
and the view of it is still as an Outer and the relations of it still spatially formal. This 
represents only the means of Creation of Outer Form Being as Inner Force. But this 
is aU external, and as a whole Being-Essence is posited absolutely by and as opposite 
to the Idea. 
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the merely passive phase of the outer object, no longer dominated 
by the fixedness of that, this Form of Beauty seems to us to live 
and speak ; it has become spiritual, and there is no limit to the 
variety in which it appears to us, or to the suggestion it awakens 
in us. Thus, instead of passive form, it becomes Form as Active. 
The infinite self-transformability of this specific form demon- 
strates its origin in, its generation by, the Infinite (Active) Form. 
In other words, this particular Form, when thus idealized, shows 
its ancestor to be the Universal — the active Creator of all forms. 
That must be why all can recognize it. 

But this infinite transformation evidently goes on only in idea, 
and can exist only there. It is not possible in fixed*outer form ; 
it can exist there only relatively ; it is not for the sense in itself. 
Hence, as outer representation approaches to it, the Art takes 
higher grade, as in dramatic poetry, or dramatic music, or in 
panoramic or dissolving views, which may be called dramatic 
vision. But it is this inner transformation of the outer form, by 
and in our idea, which alone can approach the infinite. This it is, 
then, which gives the sense of Beauty as both a joy and a pain, 
just as a nerve-motion, when excessive, lingers on the summit of a 
wave which touches Heaven yet looks into a yawning Hell. But 
in the Idea, alone by itself, this Beauty may part from the sense ; 
and then it is the Infinite Beauty indeed, serene and peaceful, 
because Divine. " Grant me this Absolute Beauty," said So- 
crates, " and I will prove the immortality of the soul." Well 
said ; for if the soul cannot part from this mere sense of Beauty, 
then it can have no idea of it, nor dwell with it in its Eternal 
nature. 

In fact, however, it is this constant self-transf or mation of the 
idea of Beauty within us which alone gives the impulse and the 
power to create it. For this is the very process which goes on in 
the mind of the Artist himself while creating. Hence it is no 
marvel that he finds it difficult — nay, even sad — painful in a moral 
sense, also — to fix this being of life in a form which must appar- 
ently be only death for it — a veritable crucifixion. Only they 
who 6hall look upon this crucified of his with the same love which 
he had for its inner Beauty can resurrect it, restore its life, see in 
it again its Infinity. For the Artist is impelled to this Outer 
Creation of Beauty only by his love for it, and its fixed form is 
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only a necessity of his material. 1 No one can thus really create 
the Beautiful except out of his love for it. That is what con- 
ceives it. That is what guides the hand in forming it, and divines 
what form best befits it. That is the ultimate Reason, both of 
its being and of its way of being. And, after all, the created ob- 
ject is only a mere seeming, an Appearance only ; and its finitude 
and fixity belie the Infinite transformability which it represents. 
Hence, it is purely arbitrary ; it must be seen as he sees it, and 
then it will disappear as object and become idea only so far as it 
is Beauty. This is but saying that its Reason is an Infinite Rea- 
son ; it is in him and all others who can behold Beauty, for that 
has shown itself to be an Infinite in itself. It is also saying that 
this Infinite Reason only seems to be in these fixed forms — does 
not dwell in them, but in the mind, where alone it really appears, 
since there it appears as Infinite. It is not, then, his reason for 
creating, not his love of Beauty as a particular love. For, since 
this Love, as his only, 2 really crucifies its Idea, it seems the most 
unreasonable of all things. 

Thus the Reason, as such, is not found in Art, regarded as 
only Subjective — as my Art, my Creation. As a One Love, it 
calls for many loves, as we have seen, or it is not really created as 
Beaxity. Hence its Objects cannot be passive ones, as in Man's 
Art, and merely seeming, but must be active and spiritually real. 
There is a mystery here which only Religion can solve. For this 
creation of Beauty, merely as Art, shuts itself up in the Idea, and 
belongs to the Idea as contemplative only, since it returns into 
that as result. The Outer object is a sheer sacrifice ; 3 and it must 
be insensate to justify this crucifixion, which for it is a parting 
it from its Use. Its particular glory is in its own use ; and even 



1 This, as spatial necessity of fixed form, of course, reflects itself (by motion as unity 
of space and time) into a necessity for sense also, which is in Time-form taken abstractly, 
and hence can really be nothing save in unity with Space-form through Motion. 

9 /. e., Love also as a particular proves self-contradictory — demands the Many, and 
cannot be isolated in the One. Cannot hive passive objects, as it seems from the point 
of view of a merely Subjective Art. 

* So with the resolution of "Essence" as merely active Outer Creation. Yet the 
Art-Work still stands without in its own " material " — an arbitrary one, etc. 

The outer object ceases to have any use when turned to the infinite Use of Beauty, in 
Art merely ; but in Religion, the Use, being made Infinite and Divine Use, also be- 
comes beautiful ; and so Use and Beauty go together in the final Reason. 
10 
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though this Art-Object is a light and glory in the world, or a star 
in the heavens, what is that to it ? it knows not of it ; just as 
the Man, wedded to his finite use, sees no infinite, or Keligious, 
relation which gives him the Beautiful glory of an infinite Use. 

And so, also, is there necessity for sacrifice in our resurrecting 
of this Beauty from that outer form in which it is fixed and dead. 
This restoring to its ideal being can take place only in other 
minds than that of the Artist, and, after all, must be also a pains- 
taking. 1 The thought must.go down upon this Outer object, con- 
centrate in it, and recreate that Beauty which it only suggests. 
And then this Beauty wings itself away from it, like a spirit, and 
the object itself is again left to its cold and lifeless existence. 
Thus Subjective Art stands ever isolated from its Object, if this 
be taken as either a finite or as an Outer object. The Artist's 
love in creating it is only a self-love, which for it is hate, were it 
at all sensible to either love or hate. 



DANTE'S EPOCHS OF CULTURE, AND THE RELA- 
TION OF THE "CONVITO" TO THE "DIVTNA 
COMMEDIA." 

BY H. K. HUGO PILFT. TRANSLATED MOM THI GERMAN BT A. X. KKOEQEB, 

Let me be permitted to give in advance a general sketch of my 
views, preliminary to illustrations and proofs. I distinguish three 
periods in the development of the poet's mind and character. 
The first period is the time of his youth, characterized by the re- 
lation to an earthly love, and recorded in the Vita JVuova. It is 
Dante's love for Beatrice, which is here to be taken in the sense of 
the Old German adoration of woman, in which, according to 
Tacitus, the present numen is worshipped ; for we behold devel- 



1 /. «., as to sensibility — sense-knowing ; for this Outer Art-Object must be resolved 
through that. The same may perhaps be said of objects of historical representation, 
at least in part, since there is to some extent a necessity, and, still more, a disposition, 
to tee them as tentible objects. 



